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Griese,    Mrs.    C.    D. 


Springfield,    111. 
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THE  ANTIGO  DAILY  JOURNAL.  ANTIGO,  WISCO 


Anniversary  Brings  Memories  to  Antigo 

Woman,  Whose  Parents  Knew  Abe  Lincoln 


Lincoln's  birthday  always  tarings 
back  pleasant  memories  to  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Griese,  1212  Tenth  avenue, 
for  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Long  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  man  who  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Saviour  of  His 
Country.  Mrs.  Griese  is  a  native 
of  Springfield,  111.,  where  her 
parents  resided,  and  where  she 
lived  until  after  her  marriage  to 
the  Rev.  C.  D.  Griese  in  1889.  Her 
father  conducted  a  store  and 
bakery  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
patronized.  She  often  heard  her 
parents  tell  of  his  fondness  for 
pumpernickel  bread  which  he 
came  for  in  person,  as  unassumed- 
ly  as  any  other  patron.  Once  when 
told  that  the  store  had  no  fresh 
pumpernickel,  but  some  that  had 
been  carried  over  he  told  them  to 
wrap  it  up,  remarking  that  his 
wife  wouldn't  know  the  difference 
anyway. 

Mrs.  Griese's  mother  did  not 
know  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  per- 
sonally, but  was  well  acquainted 
with  her  sister,  a  Mrs.  Smith.  She 
was  aware,  however,  of  her  many 
eccentricities.  It  is  told  that  one 
time  Abraham  Lincoln  made  ar- 
rangements with  a  Henry  Klein 
and  his  helper  to  dig  a  well  on  the 
Lincoln  premises  for  $10.  When 
they  came  to  the  front  door, 
answered    by    Mrs.    Lincoln,    she 

asked  them  why  they  did  not  go 
to  the  back  door  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to.  Klein  replied  that  they 
did  not  think  she  would  come  to 
that  door.  When  they  had  finished 
their  work  she  was  willing  to  pay 
only  $5  and  they  proceeded  to 
throw  the  earth  back  into  the  well. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  home  and 
discovered  what  had  happened  he 
called  the  men  back  to  finish  the 
job  and   paid   them   the   full   sum 


agreed  on. 

Another  story  is  that  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  locked  the  house  door  on 
her  husband  the  night  of  the  presi- 
dential election,  and  when  he 
came  home  she  asked  from  the 
window  whether  he  got  elected, 
He  replied  that  he  had  been.  "Well 
then,"  she  replied,  "you  can  come 
in." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  collector  of 
silks  beyond  what  she  used  for 
dresses,  and  when  she  died  it  is  re- 
ported there  was  found  a  trunkful 
of  bolts  of  silk.  Her  relations  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Smith,  were  report- 
ed to  be  very  cool,  even  haughty. 
It  is  told  that  once  in  a  New 
York  millinery  store  Mrs.  Smith 
was  taken  for  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She 
explained  that  she  was  her  sister. 
Next  day  Mrs.  Lincoln  same  in 
and  the  clerk  told  her  that  her 
sister  had  been  in  the  day  before. 
"I  have  no  sister,"  was  the  frigid 
reply. 
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Griffey,  w.  #. 


Conneaut,  Ohio 
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Iron  Herald's  Founder 


........ 

o   A  A  Co 


Contribution  to  "I  Saw  Lincoln" 


The  Iron  Herald  appears  to  have 
"builded  better  than  it  knew"  when 
it  undertook  to  aid,  an  Indiana  insur- 
ance company  "to  ascertain  the  oldest 
resident  in  each  of  the  three  states  of 
Indiiana,  Illinois,  -or  Michigan  *  who 
saw,  heard  or  knew  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Mention  was  made  last  week  that 
James,  C.  Dougherty,  of  Negaunee — 
further  identified  as  the  father  of  the 
editor  of  the  Iron  Herald — was  a  Mich- 
igan resident  who  could  qualify  as 
Having  seen  and  heard  the  Emancipa- 
tor President;  and  now  comes  the  in- 
formation that  the  Iron  Herald  has 
even  more  direct  connection  with  the 
inquiry,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  C. 
G.  Griffey,  founder  of  the  Iron  Herald, 
now  residing  in  Rochester,  Mich.,  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  en 
route  from  Illinois  to  Washington  for 
the  inauguration  of  .his  first  term  as 
President;  also  saw  the  remains  of 
the  martyred  President  as  they  were 
borne  to  the  home  state,  after  the 
assassination  on  April  14,  1865. 

Mr.  Griffey,  then  a  youth  of  19,  and 
a  resident  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  was 
among  the  crowds    assembled  at    the 


station  when  "the  presidential  spe- 
cial" made  a,  stop  at  Conneaut,  en 
route  to  Washington  for  Lincoln's  first 
term  as  president,  this  ceremony  hav- 
ing taken  place  on  March  4,  1861.  Mr. 
Griffey  recalls,  that  the  people  were 
enabled  to  get  a-  very  satisfactory 
view  of  the  president-elect. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Ohio's, 
population,  Mr.  Griffey  among  them, 
were  assembled  in  Cleveland  when  the 
funeral  train  made  one  of  its  stops  on, 
the  way  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field, 111.  Departure  from  the  capital 
was  on  April  21,  1865,  but  interment 
was,  not  until  May  4.  Mr.  Griffey  re- 
calls that  in  Cleveland,  as,  in  other 
important  cities  along  the  route,  peo- 
ple were  enabled  to  view  the  remains 
as  they  lay  in  state  in  the  public 
square;  and  Mr.  Griffey  states  that 
"never  before  had  there  been  a  gath- 
ering of  such  magnitude  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  nor  yet  such  a  unified  expres- 
sion of  sorrow,  in  the  nation,  even,  as 
was  in  evidence  on  that  occasion. 
Poignant  grief  was  apparent  on  every 
countenance  of  the  vast    assemblage, 


a  imemory  of  which  can  only  be  effaced 
by  the  silence  of  the  tomfc.." 

It  so  happens  that  the  date  of  the 
present  issue  of  the  Iron  Herald,  Sep- 
tember 2,  will  be  Mr.  Griffey's  90th 
birthday,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of 
this:  opportunity  to  voice  the  good 
wishes  of  all  Mr.  Griffey's1  old-time 
Negaunee  friends  and  to  trust  that  he 
may  have  many  pleasant  years  still 
before  him. 


John  J.  Griffin 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  14,  1956 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  address  of  Col.  John  J. 
Griffin,  vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  in  commemoration  of  the  Lin- 
coln Gettysburg  Address  on  November 
16,  1955. 

The  address  follows: 
Ninety-second    Anniversary    op    Lincoln's 

Gettysburg  Address 
(Address  of  Col.  John  J.  Griffin,  vice  presi- 
dent, First  National  Bank  in  St.  Louis,  at 
annual  meeting  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  commemoration  of  the  Lincoln 
Gettysburg  Address,  November  16,  1955) 
We  are  within  the  octave  of  the  92d  an- 
niversary of  a  very  notable  historic  address 


delivered  by  he  who  exemplified  everything 
that  America  stands  for.  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  man,  the  address  is  simple,  short  and 
humble.  For  92  years  it  has  been  an  example 
to  the  American  people  of  the  love  and  de- 
votion that  should  be  theirs  for  this  great 
and  glorious  country  of  ours,  a  country  de- 
voted to  the  ideals  and  the  principles  of  the 
dignity  of  man  and  his  right  to  freedom. 

As  Lincoln  stood  there  92  years  ago,  we  can 
close  our  eyes  and  almost  hear  him:  "Four 
score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  Nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
position that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
Have  any  of  you  ever  stopped  long  enough 
to  take  that  little  short  paragraph,  read  it, 
study  it,  and  become  aware  of  what  it  means? 
A  new  Nation,  a  hope  for  the  oppressed,  a 
haven  wherein  those  living  under  the  pitiless 
iron  fist  of  tyranny  could  find  freedom  and 
equality,  and  in  this  very  first  opening  para- 
graph again  we  find  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  not  only  believed  in 
God,  but  were  willing  to  express  that  belief 
openly  and  publicly  without  fear,  and  then, 
even  as  today,  there  were  those  in  the  world 
seeking  to  destroy  the  right  of  man  to  wor- 
ship his  Creator.  The  right  of  man  to  live 
in  equality.  The  right  of  man  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  that  was  his  by  inheritance,  but  in 
those  days,  they  who  would  destroy  it  were 
not  behind  any  Iron  Curtain,  they  were  in 
our  own  backyard,  our  own  neighbors,  our 
own  people,  divided  and  bent  upon  destroy- 
ing each  other.  Today,  there  are  those 
among  us  who  would,  if  they  could,  divide 
and  conquer,  they  who  would  use  every 
method  known  not  alone  to  man,  but  in 
many  instances,  methods,  schemes  and  pro- 
grams that  seem  to  have  had  their  very 
authorship  in  the  depths  of  hell. 

Ninety-two  years  ago  we  were  engaged  in 
a  great  Civil  War  testing  whether  a  Nation 
conceived  in  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal,  could 
live.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  his  speech: 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
Nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this." 

How  well  we  can  see  the  same  principles 
attacked  today.  While  it  is  true  they  have 
not  openly  and  violently  declared  war  upon 
us  in  our  own  land,  nevertheless  they  are 
slowly,  but  surely  laying  the  plans,  so  that 
when  the  opportune  time  comes,  in  their 
opinion,  they  can  make  of  this  a  great  battle- 
field, and  let  us  not  be  stupid  enough  to  be 
deceived  by  the  hypocritical  smiles  or  the 
pseudo  handshake  of  friendship.  Let  us  not 
forget  what  is  behind  that  smile.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  hand  extended  to  us  in  friendship 
has  been  recently  dyed  crimson  with  the 
blood  of  innocent  people;  people  whose  only 
offense  was  to  insist  upon  the  right  to  lib- 
erty, the  right  to  worship  God  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  their  conscience;  the 
right  to  live  as  human  beings,  the  right  to 
the  respect  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  today, 
millions  and  millions  of  them  are  lying  in 
unmarked  and  unknown  places,  the  victims 
of  the  ruthless,  pitiless  ruler  with  the  iron 
fist  of  tyranny.  They  have  felt  the  weight 
of  it.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  our  indif- 
ference and  neglect  can  bring  to  us  the  same 
destruction  that  the  consecration  to  our 
principles  brought  to  the  innocent  victims 
of  the  Communist  rulers.  They  are  not  any 
different  than  they  have  been  from  the  first 
day  they  took  over.  They  live  in  violence, 
they  rule  by  fear,  they  destroy  that  which 
opposes  them.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
too  many  of  our  people  in  this  country  can- 
not see  this,  cannot  realize  the  end,  cannot 
know  the  destiny  that  is  theirs  as  they  at- 
tempt to  do  the  work  of  the  Kremlin  in  the 


spreading  of  hates,  unrest,  and  attempted 
destruction  to  this  action  to  those  who 
are  active  participants  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  America,  are  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who,  through  their 
indifference  and  neglect,  bring  great  consola- 
tion to  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  because 
this  indifference  and  neglect  is  an  evidence 
to  them  of  the  fact  that  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  decaying,  so  you  can  readily  see 
and  understand  how  you  can  do  the  work 
that  would  destroy  us  by  being  indifferent 
to  or  neglectful  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
that  you  owe  your  government.  Do  not  for- 
get that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance. 

Again,  let  me  repeat:  Now  is  the  accepted 
time  for  all  free  people  to  read  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  simple,  but  ever-enduring 
speech  of  Lincoln,  so  that  we  may  know, 
understand,  and  realize  what  it  means,  and 
as  we  do  so,  let  us  realize  how  the  cemeteries 
have  grown  in  92  years,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  freemen  who  have  dyed  crim- 
son every  battlefield  in  the  world  with  the 
blood  of  freemen  as  they  baptized  that  land 
and  consecrated  it  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  freedom  as  we  know  and  understand 
and  enjoy  them. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  Lincoln  talk,  I 
think,  is  one  that  should  bring  home  forcibly 
to  us  today  the  obligation  that  we  owe  to 
those  who  have  died  in  order  that  we  might 
live.  Let  us  again  quote  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  great  Americans,  and  let  us  picture 
him  as  he  stands  there — gaunt,  serious,  hum- 
ble, and  prayerful,  bowed  in  trouble  and 
grief,  but  a  tower  of  strength  in  his  faith 
and  devotion  to  God  and  country. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate— we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hal- 
low— this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it, 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work,  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us— that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — • 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  American 
people  to  take  this  home  and  read  it  and 
study  it;  and  analyze  it,  because  it  unques- 
tionably places  upon  us  the  great  debt  that 
we  owe  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  boys,  who  tonight  rest  under  the 
sod  and  under  the  dew  with  the  blue  canopy 
of  heaven  extending  its  fathomless  depths 
over  their  patriotic  and  last  resting  place. 
As  the  great  President  tells  us,  they  who  lie 
there  have  consecrated  that  ground  far  more 
than  any  words  of  ours  could  do.'  Yes,  they 
have  dedicated  it,  they  have  hallowed  it,  and 
they  have  consecrated  it,  bringing  home  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us  a  message  that  it  is 
a  sacred  and  a  holy  thing  for  one  to  die  for 
one's  country.  I  am  sure,  if  they  could  cross 
that  great  divide  where  time  blends  with 
eternity  and  bring  to  you  and  I,  a  message, 
that  message  to  you  and  I  tonight  would  be 
that  it  is  a  sacred  and  holy  thing  for  one 
to  die  for  one's  country,  but  it  is  just  as 
sacred  and  just  as  holy  for  one  to  live  for 
one's  country.  Further,  I  am  sure  they  would 
say  to  us:  We  have  died  in  order  that  you 
might  live.  Now  let  not  our  deaths  be  in 
vain.  Let  not  our  sacrifices  be  a  mockery. 
Live  so  that  you  will  prove  worthy  of  the 
sacrifices  that  we  have  made,  even  to  the 
supreme  one,  for  you.  Yes,  we  died  in  order 
that  you  might  live,  and  our  message  to  you 
tonight:  Live  so  that  our  deaths  will  not  have 
been  in  vain.     Live  for  God   and  country. 
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has  the  right  to  buy,  and  no  group  has  the 
right  to  own  a  political  party.  No  political 
leader  should  be  beholden  to  a  contributor, 
because  our  political  parties  belong  only  to 
the  people  and  not  to  any  individual  or  group 
of  individuals. 

And  assuring  this,  too,  my  friends,  becomes 
your  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  political  leaders. 


Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLSN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  14,  1956 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  February  7,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  held  their  annual  congres- 
sional banquet.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
this  occasion  is  the  presentation  of  the 
Omar  N.  Bradley  medal  given  each  year 
to  some  deserving  individual.  This  year, 
the  presentation  was  made  to  Gen.  Alfred 
M.  Gruenther,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  in- 
clude his  acceptance  speech : 
NATO — Our  Greatest  Instrument  for  Peace 
(Address    by    Gen.    Alfred    M.    Gruenther, 

Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  at  the 

annual  congressional  dinner,  Veterans  of 

Foreign  Wars,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Commander  Murphy,  honored  Members  of 
Congress,  distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  gratefully,  I  accept  the  Omar  N. 
Bradley  medal.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
say  that  it  is  because  of  some  distinguished 
service  or  conspicuous  merit  that  this  award 
has  been  made,  but,  unfortunately,  that  is 
not  true.  I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  the 
inspirational  leadership  furnished  first  by 
General  Eisenhower  and  then  by  General 
Ridgway,  which  left  Allied  Command  Europe 
in  a  very  viable  state  when  I  assumed  its 
command.  Next,  I  have  had  the  assistance 
of  millions  of  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services  of  the  NATO  nations.  Also,  th9 
member  governments  have  supported  this 
alliance  in  magnificent  fashion.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  a  great  number  are  present  here,  have 
given  time  and  interest  and  support  of  a 
high  order.  I  extend  my  deep  appreciation 
to  them.  And.  finally,  Commander  Murphy, 
the  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
have  given  us  tremendous  help. 

You  may  not  realize  it  but  the  pilgrimage 
of  your  organization  to  Europe  in  October- 
November  of  last  year  was  a  great  contri- 
bution to  our  cause.  I  remember  very  well 
the  ceremony  at  the  Arc  de  Triumphe  in 
Paris  on  November  11  where  you  made  a 
splendid  impact  on  the  French  people.  f 

Incidentally,  I  had  dinner  last  evening  in 


Griffith,  Col  Urn.   Patten 


Reminiscences 


Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
February  13,  1931 


iriffith  Tells  of  Lincoln 
As  He  Saw  and  Knew  Him 


Kings  County  G.A.R. 

Pays  New  Tribute 

at  Services 

Col.  William  Patten  Griffith,  de- 
partment commander  of  the  G.  A. 
R.;  Benamin  N.  Woodford  and 
Gen.  George  Albert  Wingate  told 
Lincoln  stories  and  paid  new  trib- 
ute to  the  great  President  at 
memorial  services  held  by  the 
Kings  County  G.  A.  R.  last  night  in 
the  Unity  Club. 

Griffith,  a  Zouave  in  the  102d 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  helped  to 
defeat  the  Confederate  General 
Early  in  an  attack  on  Port  Stevens, 
the  last  Union  stronghold  between 
the  Grays  and  the  Capitol,  and 
there  he  had  his  first  view  of  the 
war  President. 


The  Rev.  Francis  W.  O'Brien,  i 
pastor  of  the  Greenwood  Baptist 
Church,  offered  the  invocation  and 
pronounced  the  benediction. 


HAIL  OF  BULLETS 

"We  had  marched  four  miles  up 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,"  he  said, 
"to  find  Fort  Stevens  besieged.  I 
saw  Lincoln  standing  on  the  para- 
pet, in  view  of  the  enemy,  when  a 
hail  of  bullets  dropped  C.  B.  C. 
Crawford,  a  surgeon,  standing  al- 
most in  front  of  him.  The  Union 
staff  tried  to  persuade  Lincoln  to 
come  down,  but  he  would  not  until 
he  was  satisfied  the  attack  had 
lost.  •      . 

"Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  Don 
Seitz  both  are  hitting  all  around 
the  facts  when  they  criticize  Lin- 
coln. I've  seen  him  in  war,  and  I 
shook  his  hand  later  at  the  White 
House,  and  I  knew  him  as  a  cour- 
ageous Christian  gentleman." 

Gen.  Wingate  called  Lincoln  one 
of  the  greatest  men  America  has 
produced.  . 

"He  epitomizes  what  America 
stands  for,  "coming  from  the  very 
backwoods  and  attaining  the  high- 
est honor  America  can  give  any  of 
it^|  citizens,"  he  said. 
/MARVELLOUS  LEADERSHIP 
;  "We  who  knew  the  turmoil  of  the 
last  war,  the  confusion,  the  sac- 
rifices of  an  unprepared  nation,  can 
marvel  at  his  leadership  at  a  time 
when  two  parts  of  that  unprepared 
nation  threw  themselves  instantly 
at  each  other's  throats." 

Benjamin  N.  Woodruff,  of  Ran- 
kin Post,  G.  A.  R.,  recited  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address.  Henry  L.i 
Redfield,  son  of  a  Civil  War  vet- 
eran, recited  a  poem  to  Lincoln 
called  "Who  Will  Tell  the  Story 
When  the  Boys  in  Blue  Are 
Gone?"  and  Col.  Griffith  told  of 
that  dramatic  night  when  Booth 
assassinated  Lincoln  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  as  Henry  G.  Cooper,  of 
Winchester  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  who 
I  saw  it.  had  told  him. 


Palmer  Discusses 
Lincoln's  Problems 

Brig.  Gen.  John  McAuley  Pal- 
mer, speaking  on  "President  Lin- 
coln's War  Problems"  before  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
the  Brooklyn,  Academy  of  Music 
yesterday,  maintained  the  stand- 
ing army  and  the  War  Department, 
itself,  proved  obstacles  to  the 
Northern  forces  and  delayed  the 
organization  of  a  citizens'  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

While  the  Confederate  army  un- 
der Jefferson  Davis  was  directed  by 
an  efficient  and  modern  staff,  the 
hesitancy  of  the  North  in  adopting  a 
full  strength  citizens'  army  rather 
than  clinging  to  an  expansive  pol- 
icy of  the  regular  army  proved  ex- 
pensive, Gen.  Palmer  said. 

"This  accounted  for  the  defeat  at 
Bull  Run  and  weakened  Lincoln's 
position,"  he  declared. 

"The  giving  of  a  dual  command 
to  Gen.  McClelland  was  a  very  se- 
rious mistake.  Lincoln  is  to  blame 
for  interfering  with  his  generals — 
not  because  he  did  so,  but  because 
he  delayed  so  long  before  doing  it. 

"His  presentation  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  at  the  moment 
when  he  did  was  a  stroke  of  mili- 
tary strategy  superior  to  the  genius 
of  Robert  E.  Lee." 


McCooey  Speaks 
At  Labor  Dinner 

John  H.  McCooey,  Kings  County 
Democratic  leader,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  last  night  at  the  annual 
Lincoln's  Birthday  dinner  of  the 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
of  Greater  New  York.  The  affair 
was  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Labor 
Lyceum,  949  Willoughby  avenue. 
Mayor  Walker  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  was  represented  by  As- 
sistant Corporation  Counsel  Mi- 
chael Neiberger.  John  P.  Ryan, 
president  of  the  council,  was  toast- 
master.  Among  the  guests  were 
Congressmen  Loring  M.  Black  and 
Emanuel  Celler,  and  William  F. 
Brunner,  of  Queens.  Dancing  fol- 
lowed the  dlnnex.  i 
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"  He  mounted  the  parapet  so  he  could  see  better.  You  can  imagine  what  a  target  he  made. 

He  Saw  Lincoln  Under  Fire 


THE  longer  I've  lived,"  said  Colonel  William  Patton 
Griffith  only  a  year  ago,  when  he  had  lived  to  be 
ninety-two,  "  and  the  more  I've  thought  about  the  day 
when  I  saw  Lincoln  under  fire,  the  more  I've  wondered 
why  so  little  has  been  written  about  it." 

I  remarked  that  most  Americans  probably  had  never 
realized  that  Lincoln  was  still  the  only  President  who  had 
been  under  fire  in  wartime  while  in  office. 

"  You're  dead  right,"  said  Colonel  Griffith.  "  And  yet 
he  was  under  fire  at  Fort  Stevens  on  two  successive  days, 
July  11  and  12,  1864.  It  was  on  the  first  day  that  I  saw 
him.  As  you  might  expect,  he  was  heedless  of  his  danger, 
concerned  only  about  seeing  for  himself  just  what  was 
happening.  He  knew  that  if  Jubal  A.  Early  captured  the 
fort  he  would  capture  Washington,  and  that  the  blow  to 
Northern  morale  would  be  almost  fatal. 

"  You  see,  in  May,  Grant  had  begun  to  hammer  the 
'  Johnnies  '  all  along  the  lines.  Our  losses  were  terrible. 
There  was  crape  on  so  many 
doors  that  most  people  were  dis- 
couraged, and  the  capture  of 
Washington  might  easily  have 
led  to  Lincoln's  defeat  at  the 
polls  in  November  and  the  elec- 
tion of  McClellan  on  his  plat- 
form that  the  war  was  a  failure. 

"  Lee  knew  it,  and  he  sent 
Early  raiding  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  with  20,000  men. 
He  knew  the  forts  around  Wash- 
ington were  held  by  raw  militia 
and  a  mere  handful  of  veterans. 
Grant  at  first  sent  one  division 
of  the  Sixth  Corps.  With  those 
3,300  veterans  and  2,700  raw 
militia,  General  Lew  Wallace  at- 
tacked Early  in  Maryland  on 
July  9.    Wallace  got  licked,  but 

he  delayed  Early  twenty-four  hours.  Early's  advance 
reached  the  District  of  Columbia  line  early  on  Monday, 
July  11. 

"  Meanwhile  Grant  had  ordered  to  Washington  from 
Virginia  the  Nineteenth  Corps  and  the  rest  of  the  Sixth, 
including  Corporal  Yours  Truly.  We  went  by  boat,  and 
reached  Washington  that  same  Monday.  Lincoln  was 
at  the  dock  to  meet  us.  Our  arrival  was  an  immense 
relief  to  him,  and  I  distinctly  remember  that  he  showed  it. 

"  Early  was  advancing  on  the  city  as  fast  as  he  could 
in  the  stifling  heat.  We  set  off  on  the  double-quick  out 
Seventh  Street  and  raised  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  was  this 
dust  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Stevens  that  Early  saw  and  that 
sent  his  hopes  of  a  surprise  capture  glimmering. 

"  Lincoln  got  to  the  fort  ahead  of  us.  It  was  under 
pretty  heavy  fire,  both  musketry  and  artillery.  He  was 
quiet  and  grave.  He  mounted  the  parapet  so  he  could  see 
better,  and  I  saw  him  standing  there  in  full  view  of  the 
'  Johnnies,'  watching  them  and  what  went  on  inside  the 
fort.  You  can  imagine  what  a  target  he  made,  with  his 
tall  form  and  stovepipe  hat. 

"  General  Wright  stood  on  one  side  of  him  and  Surgeon 
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G.  V.  C.  Crawford  of  our  regiment  on  the  other.  Both 
nearly  threw  a  fit.  '  Mr.  President,'  pleaded  the  general, 
'  will  you  please  come  down?  You're  a  perfect  mark  for 
sharpshooters.'   But  Lincoln  remained  where  he  was. 

"  Then  we  charged  and  drove  the  '  Johnnies  '  back. 
During  the  charge  a  Confederate  bullet,  probably  deflected 
a  little  by  the  wind,  struck  down  Crawford,  who  was  so 
close  to  Lincoln  that  he  could  have  reached  out  and 
touched  him.  But  even  then  Lincoln  stayed  right  there 
until  our  charge  had  carried  through." 

Two  years  earlier  the  future  Colonel  Griffith  had  talked 
with  Lincoln  in  the  White  House.  I  have  heard  him  tell 
the  story  to  an  eager  seventh-grade  schoolboy. 

"  I  was  eighteen  then  and  still  a  rookie,  drilling  in 
Washington,"  the  colonel  began.  "  When  I  heard  that  on 
New  Year's  Day  anybody  could  go  to  the  White  House  and 
shake  hands  with  the  President,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go.   I  stood  in  line  with  a  lot  of  other  people  outside  the 

White  House  door.  My  turn 
came,  and  in  a  minute  I  was  in  a 
big  crowded  room.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  the  East  Room. 
At  one  end  of  it,  with  the  people 
filing  past  and  shaking  his  hand, 
was  President  Lincoln." 

The  boy  broke  in :    "  Was  he 
thin  and  tall  and  ugly?  " 

Colonel  Griffith  laughed.  "  He 
certainly  wasn't  any  beauty.  But 
he  had  such  kind  eyes  and  such 
a  wonderful  smile  that  he  didn't 
seem  ugly  at  all.  I  had  to  put  my 
head  back  to  look  into  his  face 
when  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him ; 
and  then  what  do  you  suppose  he 
did,  son?  He  took  both  my 
hands  in  his  big  ones  and  drew 
me  close  to  him  and  looked 
down  at  me  and  said,  '  My  dear,  dear  boy !  ' 

"  Yes,  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  to  me,  and  no  matter 
how  long  I  live  I'll  always  remember  the  way  he  said  it. 
He  was  that  way  with  all  his  soldiers.  He  loved  them  al- 
most the  Way  your  father  loves  you,  and  he  hated  to  see 
them  go  to  war  and,  perhaps,  get  killed." 

The  boy  was  impressed  tremendously.  Later  some  one 

said,  "  Colonel,  don't  you  ever  get  tired  of  telling  that 

story  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  see  you?  " 

The  colonel  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  replied  earnestly ; 

"  no.    It's  too  much  of  a  privilege." 

He  lived  in  Brooklyn  and  enjoyed  life  to  the  end,  which 
came  on  February  17  of  last  year.  Though  ninety-two,  he 
had  been  in  full  mental  vigor  and  active  physically,  the 
latter  despite  the  shell  fragment  that  wounded  him  in  the 
leg  at  Malvern  Hill.  After  recovering,  he  fought  in  all 
the  major  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  that 
day  at  Fort  Stevens;  then,  within  an  hour  after  seeing 
Lincoln  under  fire,  he  was  incapacitated  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell,  and  by  the  time  he  was  fit  for  active  duty  again 
the  Civil  War  was  over. 

THE   END 
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G-riggs,   Dr.  Edward  Howard 


Character  Made  President 

Well-Loved,  Speaker 

Says. 


"Utter  integrity  of  character  was 
responsible  for  the  greatness  "of"' 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  declared  Dr. 
Edward  Howard  Griggs  in  the  last  | 
of  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
Alumni  Memorial  Auditorium  Sat- 
urday morning.  "Lincoln  had  only 
meager  schooling,"  he  continued, 
"but  even  with  this  lack  of  mate- 
rial equipment  for  life,  his  char- 
actef  made  him  the  well-loved  man 
that  he  was." 

Lincoln  read  few  books,  the  | 
speaker  said,  but  those  he  read,  he 
absorbed,  and  made  them  a  part 
of  himself.  Dr.  Griggs  said,  and  at 
times  he  would  walk  20  miles  to 
borrow  a  book.  He  would  often 
read  long  into  the  night  during  his 
later  life  to  try  to  make  up  for  hi<3 
lack  of  regular  schooling,  the 
speaker  declared. 

Lincoln  was  characterized  by  the 
speaker  as  a  solitary  sort  of  per- 
son who  was  given  to  brooding  and 
periods  of  dejection.  Many  times  in 
his  youth  he  was  whipped  for 
freeing  trapped  animals  from  their 
cages,  according  to  Dr.  Griggs.  "He 
was  friendly  to  everyone,  and  a 
good  companion  to  all  those  around 
him,"  he  said.  "His  sense  of  humor 
was  exceptional  and  was  one  of  the 
factors  in  causing  him  to  be  so 
well  liked.  He  would  tell  old  stories, 
but  would  tell  them  with  such 
freshness  that  they  would  take  on 
a  new  significance  and  a  new 
humor." 

"With  Lincoln's  six  feet  and  two 
inches  of  body,  and  his  rugged 
features  and  unkempt  appearance, 
he  presented  a  contrast  between 
his  physical  and  mental  make-up 
that  was  astounding,"  the  speaker 
said.  "His  soul  was  feminine  and 
his  body  was  masculine." 

Dr.  Griggs  said  Lincoln  struck 
out  for  himself  at  the  age  of  22 
and  later  became  postmaster  of 
New  Salem.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  was  thrown  into  one  of  his 
deeply  melancholic  moods  by  the1 
death  of  Anne  Rutledge,  with 
whom  he  was  deeply  in  love.  He 
later  .  served  several  consecutive 
terms  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 
and  was  continually  studying  law 
in  his  spare  time. 

"America  should  be  prouJ  of  six 
of.  its  great    leaders— Washington,  g 


Franklin,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Lincoln.  They 
should  act  as  a  challenge  to  Amer- 
icans to  go  forward,  to  carry  out 
the  experiment  that  our  forefath- 
ers began  when  they  inaugurated 
these  United  States,  and  to  carry 
out  what  Lincoln  so  urgently  ad- 
vocated— a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  th.3 
people." 

A  large  number  of  Dr.  Griggs' 
hearers  were  townspeople. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  president  of 
Ohio  University,  announced  that 
Dr.  Griggs  would  return  to  Athens 
during  the  19S0  summer  term  and 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
"Problems  of  American  Life." 


Athens,  0.  Messenger 
AUG,   11,   1929 
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They  Voted  for  Abe 


Wide  World  Plioto. 

are  still  proud  they  balloted  for  Abe.  
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DALLAS,  TEXAS,  SATUI 


They  Voted  for  Abe 


—Wide  World  Photo. 

Sam  Grimes,  95,  and  Marion  Barrett,  97,  are  talking  of  the  time  they 
cast  their  first  votes  for  Lincoln.  Both  are  residents  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  and 
are  still  DroiiH  thpv  ha  1  Inter)  fnr  A  he. 
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Grimes,  Sam 
Barrett,  Marion 
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CAST   FIRST  VOTES   FOR   LINCOLN 
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Sam  Grimes  (left),  95  years  old,  and  Marion  Barrett, 
97,  look  over  a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  fondly  re- 
call how  they  cast  their  first  votes  for  the  Emancipator, 
The  two  oldsters  got  together  recently  in  Cadiz.  Ohio,  just 
to  reminisce  about  the  event.  [Daily  News-wide  world  photo.] 
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Let  Us  Have  Faith  That  Right  Makes  Might 


Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  appeared  directly  after  his  nomi- 
nation in  1860.  From  the  print  in  the  current  special  exhibition, 
"Abraham   Lincoln   as  Politician,"   at  the  Huntington  Library. 
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LINCOLN  THE  POLITICIAN 


Lj  INCOLN  the  statesman  is  a  familiar  figure.  Little  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  his  career  as  a  politician  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  of  his  repeated  defeats  as  a  candidate  for  public 
office;  second,  because  the  term  politician  has  come  to  imply 
activity  in  party  politics,  especially  suggestive  of  artifice  or  in- 
trigue. To  call  one  a  politician  today  is  a  questionable  compli- 
ment. But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  politician  in  the  original  and 
high  sense  of  the  word — one  skilled  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, with  practical  sagacity  in  party  affairs.  Great  statesman 
as  he  was,  he  was  of  necessity  also  a  practical  politician. 

Today  the  nation  to  an  extraordinary  degree  has  become  poli- 
tics minded.  It  is  timely,  therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  another 
Lincoln  birthday  anniversary,  to  consider  his  example  as  a  poli- 
tician. And  if  any  should  regard  the  topic  itself  as  incongruous 
with  the  purpose  of  this  page,  devoted  to  religion,  the  increasing 
concern  of  all  the  churches  with  the  ethical  aspects  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  some  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Lincoln 
the  politician,  will  amply  justify  the  appearance  of  this  topic  hers. 

TThe   Politician's  Portrait 
HE  Lincoln  Exhibit  to  be  seen  now  at  the  Huntington  Library 
of  original  letters,  cartoons  and  rare  printed  pamphlets  and  books, 
relating  to  the  campaign  of  1860,  when  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, depicts  Lincoln  the  politician  with  fascinating  suggestiveness. 

The  striking  characteristic  of  the  political  pamphlets  of  the 
period  is  that  they  actually  discuss  the  important  issues  of  the 
campaign.  While  they  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  refine- 
ments of  speech,  they  are  not  lacking  in  serious  purpose  and 
straightforwardness.  The  cartoons  do  not  carricature,  but  inter- 
pret the  political  figures   of  the  time. 

In  these  campaign  documents  we  see  presented  in  a  new  roTe 
some  of  the  high  qualities  which  are  traditionally  associated  with 
Lincoln  the  man  and  statesman.  A  kind  of  naive  simplicity  and 
directness,  rugged  honesty,  keen  insight  into  human  character, 
Ian  uncanny  sagacity  in  sensing  situations  and  in  dealing  with 
men,  and  withal,  a  fearless  facing  up  to  the  real  issue — these  are 
some  of  the  bold  lineaments  of  Lincoln  the  politician. 

In  a  pre-nomination  cartoon,  a  Currier  &  Ives  lithograph, 
James  Gordon  Bennett  in  the  bow  of  a  flat-boat  on  stormy  waters, 


i  cries,  "Breakers  ahead!"  while  Horace  Greely  in  top-hat,  is  throw- 
ing "William  H.  Seward  overboard,  •  as  he  says,  "Billy,  between 
you  and  I  there  is  an  'Irrepressible  Conflict'."  A  colored  man 
i  wearing  a  "Discord's  Patent  Life  Preserver,"  says,  "If  de  boat 
'and  all  hands  sink,  dis  nigger  sure  to  swim.  Yah!  Yah!"  Lincoln 
I  with  calm,  stern  face,  taking  the  helm,  says,  "I'll  take  the  helm, 
J  I've  steered  that  before." 

Late  in  '59  and  early  '60  a  number  of  more  likely  chances 
for  the  presidential  nomination  were  in  the  field.  Senator  Trum- 
i  bull,  whom  Lincoln  had  helped  to  elect  as  Senator,  told  Lincoln 
frankly  that  he  preferred  Judge  McLean  as  a  nominee,  but  ex- 
pressed fear  that  Seward's  nomination  could  not  be  prevented. 
To  which  Lincoln  replied  with  astute  political  sagacity,  calling 
attention  to  Judge  McLean's  advanced  age,  and  to  the  fact  that 
if  McLean  were  nominated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  his 
place  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  to  the  Republican  party.  H2 
closes  his  letter  to  Trumbull  by  a  warning  that  it  would  be  im- 
politic for  Trumbull  to  mention  his  desire  to  see  McLean  nomi- 
nated in  any  letter  written  to  Illinois.  Concerning  the  contest 
for  the  nomination  he  adds,  "By  no  advice  or  consent  of  mine, 
shall  my  pretension  be  pressed  to  the  point  of  endangering  our 
common   cause." 

1  Defeat  of  Douglas 

N  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  from  1854  to  1860,  Lin- 
coln's masterly  political  skill  appeared.  During  these  six  years 
of  literary  contest  with  Douglas  he  displayed  nothing  less  than 
genius  in  politics.  He  -did  not  create  fictitious  issues,  but  dis- 
covered the  real  issue,  then  clarified  it  and  objectified  it  so  vividly 
that  it  became  to  the  people  a  living  thing,  a  cause  to  fight  and 
die  for.  In  his  first  debates  with  Douglas,  Lincoln  envisaged  in 
slavery  an  ally  of  plutocratic  interests  which  assailed  "the  white 
Man's  charter  of  freedom,  the  declaration  that  all  men  are  created 
jfree   and  equal." 

This  was  the  foundation  of  his  whole  political  science  and  of 
his  future  career  as  a  statesman.  His  practical  policy  was  rock- 
ribbed  with  moral  conviction.  We  hear  him  saying  early  in  this 
struggle,  "Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand  with  him 
while  he  is  right  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong."  Willi 
this  slogan  he  met  the  Abolitionist  and  Whig  controversy  over 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
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His  opponent,  Stepheri  A.  Douglas,  was  a  consummate  political 
strategist.  He  struck  with  great  force,  and  at  times  with  fury, 
not  always  with  wisdom.  Douglas'  indifference  to  the  moral  issue 
involved  in  slavery  was  seized  upon  by  Lincoln  as  his  vulnerable 
spot.  With  relentless  skill  Lincoln  developed  the  implications  of  ] 
this  to   the  undermining  of  Douglas'  policy  of  statecraft. 

1  HE  most  dramatic  illustration  of  Lincoln's  political  strategy 
was  in  his  debate  with  Douglas  at  Freeport.  Lincoln  saw  that  if 
he  would  disregard  his  own  chance  of  election  to  the  Senate  in 
1858,  he  could  drive  Douglas  into  a  dilemma  from  which  there 
was  no  real  escape.  Before  proposing  the  question  with  it* 
deadly  alternatives,  whichever  Douglas  might  choose,  Lincoln 
counselled  with  his  friends.  They  advised  him  not  to  do  it.  But 
once  his  mind  was  made  up,  he  was  inflexible. 

If  Douglas  answered  the  question  one  way,  it  would  lose  him 
forever  the  favor  of  the  slave-holders;  if  another  way,  it  would 
lose  him  the  support  of  Illinois,  without  which  he  could  not  be  j 
nominated  for  President.  The  question  was,  Can  a  slave-holder 
lake  his  slaves  into  Kansas  if  the  people  of  Kansas  want  to  keep 
him  out?     In  other  words,  is  the  Dred  Scott  Decision   good  law? 

Douglas  was  caught  in  the  trap,  as  Lincoln  foresaw.  It  killed 
him  as  a  Democratic  leader,  and  split  the  Democratic  party,  and 
cleared  the  way  for  Lincoln  in  1860.  Lincoln  foresaw  all  this 
when  he  said  to  his  fearful  friends  at  Freeport.  "I  am  killing 
larger  game;  the  great  battle  of  1860  is  worth  a  thousand  of  this 
senatorial    race." 

L  Artist  in  Politics 

INCOLN'S  famous  Cooper  Union  Institute  Address  in  New 
York  was  by  no  means  his  greatest  address,  but  when  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  summary  of  his  political  policy,  ex- 
pressed in  language  that  would  disarm  opposition,  and  win  the 
confidence  of  the  East,  to  which  he  was  hitherto  largely  a 
stranger,  it  was  a  political  masterpiece.  It  was  an  unsurpassed 
strategic  maneuver.     It   was  the    practical   politician  at  his  bejt. 

Lincoln  proved  himself  an  artist  in  politics  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  party  in  1860.  To  bring  harmony  into  these  discordant 
elements,  and  weld  them  into  an  effective  instrument  for  a  great 
enterprise  in  constructive  statecraft  which  Lincoln  envisaged  as 
the  task  of  the  Republican  party,  and  of  himself  as  President, 
was  an  achievement  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  Lincoln's  genius  as  a 
politician  was  his  dealing  with  the  conspirators  and  Vindictives 
of  his  Cabinet  and  party.  It  was  a  contest  of  giants  in  which 
Lincoln  won  against  them  all — Chase,  Stanton,  Wade.  Sdward, 
Greely,  and   all   the  rest.     And  after   the  victory    he  summed  up' 


the  two  great  achievements  of  his  life  in  the  matchless  words  of 
the  second   inaugural: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  .  .  .  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with 
all  nations." 

I  F   we   would   understand    Lincoln   the    politician,    we    must   re- 
member   the  distinctive   thing  was  his  personal  politics.     That  is, 
his    own    personal    qualities    suffused    and    dominated    completely 
his    political    strategy    and    technique.      Not    his    shrewdness    or  ■ 
sagacity,   so   much   as   his    character   made    and   saved    him.     His 
genuineness,   his    spiritual  reality   was  the  soul  and  the  dynamic 
energy    of   his    amazing   political    achievements.     The    memorable; 
political    phrases    which    he    coined,    the   use    which   he   made   of 
Scripture  expressions,  the  relentless  vigor  with  which  he  pounded 
home  his    main   idea,    came   out  of  the   bottomless   depths   of  his 
own  character.     Early  in  the  struggle,   Douglas  rightly  appraised 
his  antagonist,   when  he  said  of  Lincoln,  "He  is  as  honest   as  he 
is  shrewd,  and  if  I  beat  him,  my  victory  will  be  hardly  won."  : 
No    finer    analysis    of   Lincoln    the    politician    has    been    made! 
than  that   of  Hawthorne,  whose   prejudices  were   against  him,   in  I 
the  Atlantic,   of  July,   1862:    "Lincoln  is  evidently  a  man  of  keen  | 
faculties,    and    what    is   still    more   to    the   purpose,    of    powerful 
character.     As    to   his    integrity,   the    people   have    that    intuition 
of   it    which   is    never    deceived    ...    he   has    a   flexible    mind 
capable  of  much  expansion." 

After  all,  that  is  a  great  politician — a  man  of  keen  faculties 
with  a  flexible  mind  capable  of  much  expansion,  with  a  char- 
acter of  unbending  integrity. 

Was   ever  master  yet  so    mild 

As  he,  and  so  untamed? 


Letter  of  recommendation  written  January  23,  1862,  by  the 
President  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope.  A  man,  whose 
identity  is  not  known,  had  applied  for  work,  and  Lincoln  was 
so    impressed   with   the   sincerity    of   the  plea    that    he    wrote: 

"This  man  wants  to  WORK — so  uncommon  a  want  that  i 
think  it  ought  to  be  gratified— I  shall  be  obliged  by  any  head 
of  a  Bureau  or  Department  who  can  and  will  find  work  for 
him."  Reproduced  from  the  original  in  the  Huntington  Library. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OP  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  William  J.  Gross, 
editorial  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel,  delivered  February  10,  1943,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  have  received  an 
estimate  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  which  indicates  that  it  will  cost 
$105  to  print  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Republicans,  it  will  be  exactly  80 
years  next  November  since  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  first  Republican  President  and,  next  to 
Washington,  the  greatest  of  our  Chief  Magis- 
trates, stood  on  what  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  most  decisive  battle  of  a  great  war,  and 
delivered  his  brief  but  magnificently  eloquent 
Gettysburg  Address.  He  concluded  that  ad- 
dress with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  plea 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  might  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

Now,  we  are,  so  to  speak,  met  on  another 
battlefield  of  another  war,  to  test  whether 
that  Lincolnian  concept  of  human  liberty, 
human  dignity,  and  human  sovereignty  un- 
der God,  is  to  be  supplanted  and  superseded 
by  the  iniquitous  proposition  that  govern- 
ment of  bureaucracy,  by  bureaucracy,  and 
for  bureaucracy  shall  now  sully  and  despoil 
the  earth. 

Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  was  a  little  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half  from  victory  for  the 
Union  cause— and  also  from  his  own  death. 
It  may  be  that  we  today  are  either  nearer  to 
or  further  from  a  similar  triumph  for  the 
Republic's  cause  in  the  present  conflict.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  virtually  all  of  us  will 
experience,  during  the  next  year  and  a  half, 
considerable  pain  and  sorrow  and  suffering. 
It  may  well  be  that  some  of  us  are  unpleas- 
antly close  to  more  or  less  personal'  peril  in- 
curred from  our  loyalty  to  the  Republic  and 
its  highest  ideals. 

May  we,  in  any  case,  here  highly  resolve 
that  neither  the  storm  and  strife  of  future 
events,  nor  any  regard  for  personal  safety  or 
convenience,  shall  deter  us  from  the  heaven- 
blessed  purpose  to  stand  fast  in  our  adher- 
ence to  Abraham  Lincoln's  great  ideals;  his 
shrewd,  practical  wisdom;  his  exemplary  pa- 
tience— and  his  unconquerable  courage. 

In  the  spirit  of  his  immortal  Gettysburg 
Address,  we  may  appropriately  emulate  Lin- 
coln's modesty,  undisturbed  by  the  reflection 
that  the  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  do  here,  but  sustained  by 
the  assurance  that  the  world  can  never  forget 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  even  now  being 
done,  by  unfaltering  men  of  principle. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, 134  years  ago  this  week,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  still  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Jefferson's  well-esteemed  Secre- 


tary of  State,  James  Madison,  was  about  to 
be  inaugurated  as  fourth  President  of  the 
Republic.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
throughout  his  life  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
first  Republican  President,  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Jefferson,  who  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It 
may  be  noted,  also,  that  Lincoln  was  born 
and  reared  to  young  manhood  as  a  Democrat 
and  that  he  was  known,  despite  his  youth,  as 
something  of  a  Democratic  partisan. 

We  may,  as  Hoosiers,  derive  at  least  some 
sentimental  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
while  Lincoln  came  to  Indiana  as  a  Jack- 
sonian  Democrat,  he  left  Indiana  for  Illinois 
as  a  convinced  Whig  at  the  age  of  21;  and 
that  this  severance  of  ties  with  the  party  of 
his  fathers  was  the  first  step  along  the  road 
which  led  him  at  last  to  prominence  in  the 
foundation  of  America's  only  successful  third 
party  thus  far,  the  Republican  Party  to  which 
you  and  I  belong. 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  discuss  today 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  partisan,  although  it 
may  be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  note  that 
Lincoln  turned  his  back  on  the  party  of  Jef- 
ferson because  that  party  had  already,  even 
then,  turned  its  back  on  the  first  principles 
of  its  illustrious  founder.  And  it  may  be 
approprite  to  add  here  that  the  people  turned 
to  Lincoln  in  1860  because  he  and  his  new 
party  stood  for  something.  The  Democrats 
had  slumped  from  the  libertarianism  of  Jef- 
ferson into  a  defense  of  human  slavery;  and 
the  Whigs,  the  other  principal  party  of  the 
time,  had  degenerated  into  a  largely  wishy- 
washy,  spineless  group  of  big  business  spokes- 
men and  rudderless  opportunists,  afraid  to 
call  their  souls  their  own,  and  coldly  un- 
responsive to  the  upwelling  tides  of  deep 
conviction  in  the  soul  of  the  American  public. 

The  road  which  Lincoln  traveled,  from 
the  time  when  he  became  a  Whig  to  the 
day  when  he  was  elected  the  sixteenth 
President  of  the  United  States,  was,  in  more 
than  one  respect,  a  rough  and  rocky  pas- 
sage. His  progress  to  the  Presidency  was 
characterized  by  many  abusive  and  insult- 
ing smear  campaigns  directed  against  him. 
But  we  have  time  here  to  note  no  more  than 
one  or  two  instances. 

Perhaps,  at  this  moment,  when  we  have 
so  recently  held  congressional  elections,  It 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  Lincoln,  the  Con- 
gressman, whose  remarks  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  assailed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press  in  his  home  district  as  imbecile 
and  silly.  That  same  press  impugned  Lin- 
coln's patriotism,  and  charged  him  with  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  Mexico's  Santa  Ana, 
whom  we  may  perhaps  designate  as  having 
been  the  Hitler  of  his  time.  Lincoln  was 
charged  by  those  Democratic  newspapers  in 
Illinois  as  being — and  I  quote  them  liter- 
ally— "a  slanderer  of  the  President,"  a  "de- 
fender of  the  butchery  of  the  Alamo,"  and 
as  having  made  "a  base,  dastardly,  and  trea- 
sonable attack  upon  President  Polk."  They 
called  him  "a  black  disgrace  to  the  Seventh 
Illinois  District,"  "one  who  has  heaped  odium 
and  infamy  upon  the  living  brave  and  the 
illustrious  dead,"  "this  Benedict  Arnold  of 
our  district,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  These 
are  direct  quotations  from  the  Democratic 
press  of  1848.  They  were  provoked  by  Con- 
gressman Lincoln's  flatfooted  opposition  to 
American  aggression  against  Mexico  under 
the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk,  who, 
like  today's  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
hailed  from  Tennessee. 

Lincoln's  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Polk 
administration  was  made  in  a  speech  in  the 
old  House  of  Representatives  (now  Statuary 
Hall  in  the  Nation's  Capitol).  Polk's  asser- 
tions of  American  claims  to  certain  Mexican 
territory,  Lincoln  said,  were  "from  beginning 
to  end,  the  sheerest  deception."  President 
Polk,  he  said,  was  trying  to  "wring  something 
(from  the  situation)  in  justification  of  him- 
self In  connection  with  the  Mexican  War." 


He  wanted  the  President  to  answer  certain 
questions.  Here  I  quote  Congressman  Lin- 
coln: "Let  him,  for  instance,  point  out  the 
spot  on  American  soil  where  the  first  Ameri- 
can blood  was  shed.  *  *  *  If  he  cannot, 
or  will  not,  answer,  I  will  be  convinced  of 
what  I  have  more  than  suspected  already — 
that  he  (the  President)  is  deeply  conscious 
of  being  in  the  wrong;  that  he  feels  the 
blood  of  this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  is 
crying  to  heaven  against  him;  that  originally 
having  some  strong  motive  *  *  *  to  in- 
volve the  two  countries  in  a  war,  and  trust- 
ing to  escape  scrutiny  by  fixing  the  public 
gaze  upon  the  exceeding  brightness  of  mili- 
tary glory — that  attractive  rainbow  that 
arises  in  showers  of  blood — that  serpent's 
eye  that  charms  to  destroy — he  plunged  into 
it  and  has  swept  on  and  on  till,  disappointed 
in  his  calculation  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  enemy  might  be  subdued,  he  now  finds 
himself  he  knows  not  where." 

Then  Congressman  Lincoln,  warming  to 
his  indictment  of  Polk  the  warmonger,  ex- 
claimed: "How  like  the  half-insane  mum- 
blings of  a  fever  dream  is  the  whole  war  part 
of  the  President's  last  message!  *  *  *  His 
mind,  taxed  beyond  its  power,  is  running 
hither  and  thither,  like  some  tortured  crea- 
ture on  a  burning  surface,  finding  no  posi- 
tion on  which  it  can  settle  down  and  be  at 
ease." 

And  when  Lincoln  asked  when  would  peace 
come,  Polk  did  not  say.  The  war  had  been 
going  on  now  for  about  20  months,  and  the 
President  did  not  have  "even  an  imaginary 
conception"  of  when  it  would  end.  No  won- 
der, said  Lincoln,  no  wonder  the  President 
was  "a  miserably  perplexed  man."  "God 
grant,"  Lincoln  shouted,  "God  grant  he  may 
be  able  to  show  there  is  not  something  about 
his  conscience  more  painful  than  all  his 
mental  perplexity!"  That  was  the  speech 
which  sent  the  Democratic  press  of  Illinois 
into  such  a  frothing  fit  of  assault  upon  Con- 
gressman Lincoln.  But  do  you  know,  today, 
of  a  single  historian  worthy  of  the  name  who 
has  not  pronounced  upon  the  Polk  adminis- 
tration's war  of  aggression  against  a  sister 
nation  the  same  verdict  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln pronounced  95  years  ago  last  month? 

Yet,  back  home,  in  1848,  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  Billy  Herndon,  typical  of  all  too 
many  fair-weather  friends  and  weak-spined 
super-respectables  of  the  present  day,  im- 
mediately developed  an  awful  case  of  the 
high  Jitters.  He  was  terribly  concerned  over 
Lincoln's  political  future.  He  sent  a  worried 
letter  to  Washington.  In  a  typical  reply, 
which  began  "Dear  William,"  Congressman 
Lincoln  asked  his  partner:  "Would  you  have 
voted  what  you  felt,  and  knew,  to  be  a  lie?" 
Herndon  was  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, but  he  sent  to  Lincoln  a  new  set  of 
misgivings.  Whereupon  Lincoln  wrote  back 
to  his  law  partner — this  time  a  little  sharply. 

"Why,"  Lincoln  asked,  "why  did  the  Con- 
stitution give  to  Congress  exclusively  the 
power  to  declare  war?"  And  he  answered 
his  own  question  in  these  words:  "So  that 
no  one  man  could  plunge  the  country  into 
war,  as  kings  had  done." 

And  nobody,  even  among  his  enemies,  at- 
tempted to  refute  his  point.  But,  as  so  often 
happens  when  a  man  is  under  fire,  his  sup- 
posed friends  ran  to  cover  like  scared  rabbits. 
Instead  of  fighting  back  with  the  truth,  they 
turned  "appeasers";  they  fawned  upon  th3 
falsifying  foes  of  their  faithful  friend.  Lin- 
coln saw  all  this,  and,  being  above  all  things 
a  realist,  he  announced  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  He  was 
a  poor  man;  he  had  a  living  to  make;  he  was 
a  good  lawyer.  So  he  considered  that  a  can- 
didacy for  a  second  term  was  not  worth  the 
candle. 

Besides,  Lincoln,  knowing  that  he  was  right, 
could  afford  to  wait.  Several  times  after- 
ward he  made  unsuccessful  bids  for  public 
office.     Weaker  men  might  have  been  dis- 
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couraged.  But  not  the  patient  Lincoln.  He 
could  afford  to  wait.  His  hour  would  come. 
It  did.  Thirteen  years  after  his  blistering 
attack  upon  President  Polk,  he  himself  was 
President  Lincoln. 

And  no  sooner  had  he  become  President 
than  Polk's  party  precipitated  the  bloody 
Civil  War.  It  must  have  seemed  to  Lincoln 
that  that  party  "just  had  to  be  fighting" — if 
not  against  some  foreign  power,  then  against 
the  American  Union  itself.  But  still  brave, 
still  patient,  still  fortified  by  a  sense  of  his 
own  Tightness,  still  unwilling  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  any  crisis,  he  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  rule-or-ruin  divisionist  Dem- 
ocrats and  beat  the  secessionists  to  their 
knees. 

Here  let  us  address  ourselves  briefly  to  the 
4  bitter  Civil  War  years,  contrasting  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  victor,  with  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
vanquished  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

Davis,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  expansionist-imperialist  administration 
of  Franklin  Pierce,  was  always  characterized 
by  a  flair  for  the  military,  accentuated  per- 
haps by  a  very  slight  dash  of  practical  mili- 
tary experience.  In  this  he  exemplified  the 
truth  of  Alexander  Pope's  reminder  that  "a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  It  is 
not  surprising  that  such  a  man  was  inclined 
to  keep  the  military  command  too  directly  in 
his  own  Presidential  hands.  Davis,  of  course, 
lost  the  war. 

Davis,  as  head  of  the  secessionist  South, 
had,  as  one  historian  declares,  "neither  the 
time  to  exercise  effective  control  nor  the 
talent  to  choose  effective  instruments" — be- 
cause he  tried  to  hang  on  to  too  much  direct 
military  supervision  himself.  Perhaps  this 
point  may  remind  some  of  us  of  one  or  two 
more  recent  instances. 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  according  to 
this  same  historian,  Davis'  "state  papers  show 
an  increasing  querulousness  and  bitterness," 
and  we  may  recall  that  only  two  of  Davis' 
original  Cabinet  members  resigned — after 
quarreling  with  the  Confederate  President,  as 
Harry  Woodring,  of  Kansas,  quarreled  with 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  re- 
mainder of  Davis'  cabinet,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  historian  points  out,  "inspired  only 
slight  confidence"  among  the  people  of  the 
South.    Davis  lost  the  war. 

Now,  take  the  Cabinet  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
"Not  a  single  member  was  a  personal  friend 
or  follower  of  the  President.  His  choice  was 
restricted  by  the  need  of  representing  every 
element  in  his  party,  and  also  every  loyal 
section  of  the  Union."  Moreover,  Secretary  of 
State  Seward,  of  New  York,  did  not  bring  the 
administration  either  strength  or  confidence 
until  Seward  had  been  stopped  from  "almost 
wrecking  the  administration  by  his  aggres- 
sive foreign  policy."  I  wish  we  had  time  to 
review  some  of  this  New  York  Secretary  of 
State's  international  swashbuckling;  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  made  him 
"cut  it  out!" 

It  will  bear  some  emphasis  that  Lincoln  was 
rather  slow  to  prosecute  the  war;  but  he  was 
more  prompt  and  more  steadfast  in  making  it 
clear  that  the  war  itself  was  being  fought 
only  to  preserve  the  Union,  not  for  other 
goals,  whether  subsidiary  or  in  some  minds 
paramount. 

Moreover,  Lincoln  made  the  citizenry  of 
all  the  loyal  States  feel  that  their  destiny 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  Union  cause.  He 
didn't  make  some  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion feel  that  the  war  was  being  carried  on 
successfully  despite  those  elements. 

It  is  important  to  take  notice  of  the  very 
solid  fact  that  not  a  few  northern  members 
of  Lincoln's  own  party  did  not  see  precisely 
eye  to  eye  with  him  as  to  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  conflict.  Some  of  these  north- 
ern Republicans  were  frankly  critical  of 
Lincoln's  policy.  He  knew  that  this  was  so. 
But  every  historian  of  consequence  has  re- 
corded that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Lin- 


coln's strength  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
he,  unlike  some  of  his  successors,  did  not 
seek  to  dominate  all  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion, or  even  in  his  own  party. 

I  feel  that  we  should  note,  also,  that  Lin- 
coln never  failed  to  regard  the  South — that 
is,  "the  enemy" — with  "sorrow  and  compas- 
sion." Never  once  did  he  have  resort  to  the 
base  emotions  of  blind,  dishonest  hate  or 
brutal  savagery. 

In  their  text,  entitled  "Growth  of  the 
American  Republic,"  Morison  and  Commager 
declare:  "Lincoln  refused  to  let  politicians 
worry  him  into  ordering  an  advance.  *  *  * 
It  was  the  true  policy  of  the  Union  to  post- 
pone offensive  movements  until  its  superior 
resources  were  really  organized  for  offensive 
war.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Confederacy, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  force  an  issue 
promptly."    The  Confederacy  was  defeated. 

Remember  that  after  the  first  Battle  of 
Bull  Run,  in  1861,  the  South  "indulged  in  an 
orgy  of  conceit  and  self-applause,  which  it 
did  not  get  over  till  9  months  later."  And 
remember  the  mad  impulsiveness  and  bloody 
desperation  of  maneuvers  like  Pickett's 
charge  at  Gettysburg.  Yes;  the  Confederacy 
was  defeated. 

We  may  also  note  with  some  interest  today 
that  after  the  South's  "little  Pearl  Harbor" 
assault  upon  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  (on 
April  20,  1861)  Lincoln  quickly  ousted  his 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  turned  the  Navy 
job  over  to  Gideon  Welles,  who,  with  a  highly 
capable  assistant,  justify  Morison  and  Com- 
mager in  stating  that  "the  Navy  was  now 
much  more  efficiently  directed,  and  without 
costly  mistakes  in  higher  command,  since 
the  country  did  not  force  it  to  make  rear 
admirals  out  of  politicians."  The  Union  was 
not  defeated — thanks  to  the  administrative 
genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Looking  toward  1944,  we  may  recall  here 
that  1864  was  the  first  time  in  which  a  mod- 
ern nation  in  such  circumstances  had  ever 
faced  a  general  election  of  this  kind,  under 
a  true  system  of  suffrage.  There  were  some 
fools  and  some  misguided  patrioteers  who 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  postponing  the  Presi- 
dential election,  or  dispensing  with  it  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Lincoln  rebuked  them. 
Said  he:  "If  the  rebellion  could  force  us  to 
forego  or  postpone  a  national  election,  it 
might  fairly  claim  to  have  already  conquered 
and  ruined  us."  And  he  made  this  statement 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  he  would  be  defeated  at  the  polls  by  one 
of  his  own  generals,  George  B.  McClellan,  the 
northern  Democratic  candidate.  Lincoln  was 
not  defeated — mostly  because  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "principle"  and  had  the 
fortitude  to  stand  by  principle. 

Now,  let  us  have  a  look  at  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's wartime  attitude  toward  sensational 
or  revolutionary  post-war  hypotheses.  He 
did  not  try  to  stretch  the  war  to  cover  a  lot 
of  fantastic  notions  about  the  specifications 
of  a  projected  Utopia. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  (Decem- 
ber 3,  1861)  he  said:  "I  have  been  anxious 
and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict  shall 
not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  remorseless 
revolutionary  struggle."  Contrast  that,  if 
you  will,  with  some  of  today's  "globalist" 
chatter  about  "world  revolution" — "this  is 
America's  century,"  etc.,  which  comes  from 
the  lips  of  certain  overpublicized  gen- 
tlemen who  for  45  years  were  steeped 
in  the  anti-Lincoln  partisanism  of  the 
party  dominated  by  southern  bourbons, 
but  who  now  dare  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
Lincoln  and  have  the  impertinence  to  parade 
themselves  as  the  perhaps  "titular"  leaders 
of  Lincoln's  party. 

In  his  biography  of  Lincoln,  Stephenson 
says:  "Lincoln  resisted,  in  late  1861,  a  new 
temper  which  was  forming,  a  blend  of  all 
these  elements  of  violent  feeling  which  war 
inevitably  releases,  the  resurrection  of  that 
primitive  bloodlust  which  lies  dormant  in 
every  peaceful  nation  like  a  sleeping  beast." 


Lincoln,  in  the  words  of  this  biographer,  was 
resisting  those  "hundred-percent-uncondi- 
tional-surrender sort  of  patriots,  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  win  the  war,  yet  certain  to 
lose  it  for  any  government  that  yielded  to 
their  misguided  zeal." 

Again,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  Lincoln  re- 
pulsed the  various  "win  the  peace"  wolves 
which  skulked  in  various  types  of  sheep's 
clothing.  James  Russell  Lowell's  Biglow 
Papers  in  June  of  that  year  was  tantamount 
to  an  assertion  that  we  might  "win  the  war, 
but  lose  the  peace."  It  contended  that  the 
chief  issue  was  not  saving  the  Union  but, 
rather,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  fa- 
mous letter  to  Horace  Greeley  (August  22, 
1862)  Lincoln  answered  this  argument  of  an 
eminent  New  England  "intellectual."  Said 
Lincoln:  "If  I  could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would 
do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  do  that." 
I  wish  to  God  that  another  war  President 
could  see  his  way  clear  to  deliver  a  convinc- 
ing paraphrase  of  that  general  purpose  of 
keeping  first  things  first. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  chief  agitators  for  the  Civil  War 
in  the  North — even  in  advance  of  secession — 
those  who  had  most  fanatically  described  it 
as  the  "irresponsible  conflict" — had  been  the 
same  persons  who  had  manifested  a  most 
cordial  interest  in  remaking  the  country's 
social  forms.  By  no  means  the  least  of  the 
testimonials  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  greatness 
is  the  fact  that  he  at  all  times  kept  the  main 
goal  uppermost  in  mind.  That  is  a  yardstick 
by  which  history  can  measure  all  Presidents. 

Now,  let  us  hasten  on: 

Lee  surrendered  his  armies  on  April  9, 
1865.  Two  days  later,  Lincoln  made  his  last 
public  address,  in  which  he  unfolded  his  re-  I 
construction  policy,  embodying  what  one 
historian  justly  describes  as  "the  most  mag- 
nanimous terms  toward  a  helpless  opponent 
ever  offered  by  a  victor,  for  Lincoln  did  not 
consider  himself  a  conqueror,"  or  even  a 
"chief  of  state" — but  only  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  no  address  to  civilians,  by 
the  way,  did  Lincoln  ever  refer  to  himself 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  to  utter  a  falsehood.  The 
President  is  Commander  in  Chief  only  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  And  Lincoln,  faithful  to 
his  constitutional  oath,  never  presumed  to 
extend  the  scope  of  his  constitutional  power. 

On  April  14,  1865,  at  his  last  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, Lincoln  urged  that  the  blockade  against 
the  South  be  lifted;  that  the  Nation's 
thoughts  be  turned  away  from  bloodshed  or 
persecution,  and  toward  reestablishing 
peace.  That  night,  a  fanatical  Democrat,  an 
actor  who  not  unnaturally  sought  on  all 
occasions  to  theatricalize  things,  sent  a  pis- 
tol ball  ripping  into  the  President's  brain. 
And  in  the  rainy  dawn  which  followed,  the 
Secretary  of  War  declared,  concerning  the 
victim  of  Booth's  bullet:  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages." 

Immediately,  and  from  the  same  region 
whence  had  come  most  of  the  premature 
northern  agitation  for  war  and  for  social 
reform,  there  swarmed  a  mongrel  breed  of 
politicians,  sired  by  abolition  out  of  profiteer- 
ing. The  war  had  been  fought — and  won — 
for  its  real  motives,  constantly  kept  fore- 
most by  Lincoln.  But  straightway  the 
North's  "do-gooders"  sotight  to  win  the  peace 
by  wreaking  still  further — and  unnecessary — 
destruction  upon  the  vanquished  South.  The 
South  had  been  a  slave  to  some  degree  of 
freedom.  Now  it  was  to  be  freed  from  its 
slavery  to  that  freedom — only  to  become  a 
slave  to  an  alien  definition  of  "freedom." 

It  was  not  long  until  this  machinery  of 
salvation  became  the  machinery  of  political 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  basest  elements  in 
the  Republican  Party — just  as,  one  might  say, 
a  world-wide  Work  Projects  Administration 
in  the  hands  of  radical  social  workers  could 


CRAFT     THAT     WAS     SAGACITY. 

AMONG  the  Springfield  men  who 
knew  Lincoln  was  Judge  William  L. 
Gross.  In  Lincoln's  time  he  was  one 
of  the  younger  men. 
"There  was  a  great  distance  be- 
tween him  and  me,"  says  Judge  Gross.  "Of 
course  I  looked  at  him  as  a  young  fellow  will 
at  a  man  who  has  attained  a  great  place  in 
his  country.  To  me  he  was  a  notable  figure. 
I  don't  think  I  was  proud  of  him.  That  was 
not  the  sentiment  with  which  any  of  us  re- 
garded him,  I  fancy.  I  simply  recognized 
him  as  a  prominent  man,  and  one  who  was 
likely  to  become  still  more  prominent. 

"In  thinking  of  this  or  that  man  about  us, 
we  always  feel  impressed  first  of  all  with 
some  salient  characteristic.  There  is  some 
quality  of  which  we  think  first.  And  my  im- 
pression of  Lincoln  is  that  he  was,  of  all  men 
I  have  ever  known,  far  the  craftiest. 

"This  quality  was  shown  in  his  debate  with 
Douglas,  presumably  a  betteu  debater,  and  j 
certainly  a  more  experienced  politician  than  , 
Lincoln.  He  led  that  man  to  make  admis- 
sions that  were  fatal  to  the  Douglas  cause. 
It  was  shown  in  his  editing-  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  England  relative  to  the 
capture  oT Mason  and  Slidell. 

"The  editing  of  that  correspondence?" 

"Yes.  For  there  is  absolute  proof  that 
Lincoln  went  over  the  letters  that  Seward 
wrote,  erased  sentences  here  and  added  sen- 
tences or  parts  of  sentences  there.  It  was 
Lincoln  and  not  the  secretary  of  state  who 
conducted  that  quarrel  into  safe  channels, 
and  avoided  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that 
could  have  happened  us  at  that  time — a  war 
With  England. 

"Understand,  I  do  not  mean  craft  in  the 
sense  of  dishonesty.  He  was  as  honest  a 
man  as  ever  lived.  His  word  given  was  as 
good  as  a  bond.  When  he  promised  to  do  a 
thing,  he  kept  that  promise  if  it  was  any- 
where within  human  power  to  keep  it.  He 
did  not  seem  to  struggle  to  ke.ep  it,  but  the 
promise  was  redeemed.  He  did  not  deceive. 
And  yet,  by  keeping  his  own  counsel,  and  by 
possessing  himself  of  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  his  enemy,  he  won.  He  posed  as  'Honest 
Abe.'  Well,  he  was  honest — so  honest  that 
he  overreached  any  possible  trickery.  I  b.e'- 
lieve  it  was  the  craft  of  the  man,  deeper  than 
any  one  suspected  at  the  time,  deeper  than  ; 
many  will  be  willing  to  admit  now,  that  won  j 
him  his  success.  He  knew  human  nature  j 
better  than  did  most  men.  And  he  knew  ' 
what  would  most  probably  be  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  in  the  future — in1  that  near 
future  for  which  he  could  wait. 

"This  is  the  impression  left  on  my  mind: 
That  he  knew  what  men  wanted  at  the  time, 
and  what  they  would  probably  want  in  the 
future;  a.ndi  then  he  had  the  craft  to  build 
according  to  the  demands  of  those  lines. 

"He  was  not  a  learned  lawyer.  In  the 
first  place  he  had  few  books.  Think  of  it. 
The  year  he  was  elected  President  there 
were  but  twenty-three  volumes  of  Illinois 
reports.  Thomas  Cooley,  as  a  law  author.was 
unknown.  He  had  Chitty's  "Pleading,"  but 
Chitty's  "Equity  Jurisprudence"  was  just 
out,  and  probably  no  one  in  Springfield  had 
a  copy  of  it.  Washburn's  "Real  Estate"  was 
iiSuSd  that  year.  A  lawyer  of  that  day,  par- 
ticularly in  the  west,  must  deduce  conclu- 
sions from  the  fundamentals  of  the  law. 

"And  then,  in  trying  a  case,  his  craft  was 
again  seen.  I  remember  seeing  him  in  the 
trial  of  a  case  one  time— I  dion't  remember 
what  the  case^  was,  and  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference— and  he  seemed  troubled  and  in 
danger  of  defeat  because  there  was  no  prec- 
edent for  him.  But  he  swung  that  great 
arm  in  a  giant  gesture,  and  his  expressive 
face  lighted  with  the  fire  of  conviction,  and 
he  said,  'It  seems  to  me  this  ought  to  be  the 
law.' 

"And  we  all  believed  him.  And  to-day  that 
is  the  law!" 

William  L.  Gross  was  born  In  Fairfield  Herki- 
mer County,  N.  Y.,  in  1839.  He  came  to  Illinois  in 
184-1  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  In  1802..  The 
same  year  he  entered 
the  army  as  captain  and 
acting  quartermaster, 
and  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  in  1S66  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  From 
1866  to  1874  he  was  com- 
piler and  publisher  of 
Gross'  statutes.  Since 
then  he  has  ip-ractlced 
law  in  Spring-field.  He 
was  a  member  6f  the 
general  assembly  in  187;1 
and  served  aa  judge  of 
the  fifth  judicial  circuit 
in  1884.  He  has  had  thirty-five  years'  continuous 
"  '«"  Snrmefield. 


Gross,   Judge  Win.  L. 
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Grishaw,   Mrs.   Frances  B. 


Woman  Who 
Heard  Lincoln 
Is  Dead  at  91 


TIPTON,  Ind..  November  3  (Spl.) 
—Funeral  services  were  being  ar- 
ranged today  for  Mrs.  Frances  B. 
Grishaw,  age  ninety-one,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  T'ipton  county,  who  died 
late  Thursday  at  her  home  in 
Sharpsville.  She  had  been  seriously 
ill  several  days. 

Mrs.  Grishaw,  known  to  the  com- 
munity at  Aunt  Fanny,  was  born 
at  Eden  in  Hancock  county,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1848,  and  remembered  hear- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln  make  an  ad- 
dress at  Greenfield,  when  she  was 
fourteen  years  old.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  J.  Marshall  and  Sarah 
(Caldwell)  Franklin,  who  moved  to 
Hancock  county  from  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Grishaw  moved  to  Tipton 
county  when  she  was  fourteen,  and 
taught  school  in  a  one  room  school 
house  when  she  was  sixteen.  She 
reared  nine  children,  four  of  whom 
still  live.  They  are  Mrs.  Anna 
Griffin,  of  Springfield,  111.;  Mrs.  Ida 
Lowery,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Lee,  of  Sharpsville,  and  Miss  Roda 
Grishaw,  who  cared  for  her  mother 
during  her  last  illness. 

Among  Mrs.  Grishaw's  treasured 
memoirs  was  a  certificate  of  thanks 
written  by  President  Lincoln  to  her 
husband,  Jesse  L.  Grishaw,  who  vol- 
unteered in  the  civil  war  although  a 
mere  boy. 

Mrs.  Grishaw's  father  fought  in 
the  Mexican  war,  her  three  brothers 
and  husband  in  the  civi?  war  and 
her  two  sons  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. 


( 
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Grove,  Lee 


Capital  Pays 
Its  Tribute 
To  Lincoln 

Emancipator  Is  Object 

Of  Veneration;  Truman 

At  Memorial  Rites 

By  Lee  Grove 
lA^A'W   Post  Reporter 

The  Nation's  Capital,  from  the 
great  to  children  of  yet  unknown 
destiny,  joined  yesterday  in  paying 
tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  140th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Tom  and  Nancy  Lincoln's 
boy,  Abe,  in  a  Hardin  County,  Ky., 
log  cabin,  he  was  the  object  of  af 
fection  and  veneration  in  the  city 
from  which  he  guided  the  destiny 
of  a  Nation  ajjd  strove  to  hold  it 
together,  one  union  indivisible. 

Foremost  of  those  who  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  probably 
the  most  revered  man  ever  to  oc- 
cupy the  White  House  was  the 
man  who  occupies  it  now. 

For  15  minutes  President  Tru- 
man stood  at  attention  as  two  of 
his  aides  marched  through  a  lane 
of  servicemen  to  place  a  wreath 
of  salmon-pink  gladioli  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  in  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial yesterday  noon. 

It  was  cold  and  windy,  as  it 
must  have  been  in  that  rudely 
chinked  Kentucky  log  cabin  140 
years  earlier,  but  the  President 
stood  bareheaded. 

It  was  Washington's  formal 
tribute,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Park  Service.    Maj.  Gen. 

See  LINCOLN,  Page  8,  Column  4. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  3d,  retired,! say  I  am  'a  Southern  admirer  of 
grandson  of  Lincoln's  great  gen-|Mr.  Lincoln.'  I  came  from  a  long 
eral,  presided*  at  the  exercises.       I  line   of   Southern  Democrats,  but 

There  were  wreaths  from  the[the  civil  War  was  right;  it  held 
District  Commissioners,  military.: together  the  Union  and  freed  the 
patriotic  and  civic  organizations;  |slaves>  though  I  think  the  South 
massed  flags,  and  the  great,  thelwould  eventually  have  freed  them 
near  great — and  those  not  great  at  I  anyway." 

all,  but  whom  God  must  havej  And  looking  again  at  the  words, 
loved,  as  Lincoln  said,  because  heihe  began  to  muse  on  states>  rights 
made  so  many  of  them.  S  principles  of  taxation,  and  people 

These     were     the     people     to  in   governn)ent 
whom    he    had    learned    to    talk      gaid  Lieut    (.  g }  James  E    Co_ 
from    the    heart    by    reading    the 


Bible,  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Burns 
and  Shakespeare. 
16,000  at  Ceremony 

An  estimated  16,000  visited  the 
memorial  yesterday.  The  day  be- 
fore, there  were  1243  visitors. 

They  came  yesterday  because  it 
was  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  they 
had  their  own  tributes  to  the  man 
dead  four  score  years  and  more. 

"He  had  foresight  in  a  difficult 
time,"  said  John  F.  King  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  an  Air  Forces  cap- 
tain stationed  at  Boiling  Air  Base, 
who  brought  his  family  to  the 
memorial  with  him. 

"He  bound  a  Nation  together 
when  it  was  divided,"  said  Mrs. 
Fred  E.  Vanderlip  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

While  James  Grannan  of  1461 
Holbrook  st.  ne.,  explained  to 
Janice  Toth,  7,  and  Billy  Toth,  10, 
of  1940  Calvert  st.  nw.,  that  Lin- 
coln was  "an  ordinary  man,"  and 
before  he  could  say  more  Billy 
added,  "he  couldn't  afford  to  go  to 
school,  and  it  would  have  been  too 
far  to  walk  to ;  school,  but  if  he 
could  have  afforded  to  go  to  school 
he  would  have  walked  anyway." 

Pvt.  Raymond  Clark  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  stationed  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
said,  "It  is  pretty  hard  to  describe, 
but  he  still  seems  alive  in  some 
ways;  he  still  seems  like  a  human 
being." 
"Think  of  Things  Now" 

Then  there  was  the  grey-haired 
Alabaman,  reading  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond inaugural  address  inscribed 
on  a>  wall  of  the  memorial:  "When 
you  read  these  words  and  think 
of  things  now,  you  wonder  what 
he  would  do  if  he  were  alive  today. 
He  fought  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  the  Republic,  and  you  wonder 
if  what  is  being  done  is  right. 
"No,   don't  use   my   name,   just 


veil,  a  Navy  doctor  from  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  stationed  at  the  Naval  Am- 
phibious Base,  Little  Creek,  Va., 
"He  was  the  good  American.' 

Perhaps  Ruth  Mary  Herman,  9, 
of  Malvern,  Pa.,  summed  it  up  with 
her  fourth  grade  wisdom:  "He  was 
lionest,  and  a  great  leader  and 
President,  and  so  nice." 
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Grover,  Leonard 


Recalls.  Lincoln  Tragedy 


"7-K 


The  well-beloved  Daniel  Frohman 
seuds  me  the  following-  interesting  in- 
formation: 

"The  late  Leonard  Grover,  a  widely 
known  theatrical  manager  of  the  early 
'70s,  was  the  manager  of  the  theater  in 
Washington  in  1865  where-in  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  shot. 

"He  told  me  the  following  curious 
story  in  connection  with  th^t  event. 

"It  was  the  custom  of  tie  President 
to  send  word  to  Mr.  Grover  to  say 
when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him 
and  his  family  to  attend  a  performance 
at  Ford's  theater. 

"One  day  previous  to  the  memorable 
tragedy  he  drove  down  Pennsylvania 
avenue  and  stopped  in  front  of  the 
theater.  He  tore  off  a  margin  from  the 
news-paper  in  his  possession,  and  wrote 
on  it  that  he  and  his  family  would  be 
happy  to  attend  the  next  evening.  The 
play  was  "Oar  American  Cousin.' 

"About  this  time  Mr.  Grover  was 
negotiating  with  J  Wilkes  Booth  for  a 
continuance  of  his  contract  as  an  actor 
in  the  Ford  theater  company.  Booth 
wrote  Mr.  Grover  a  note  on  a  shtet  of 
paper  folded  in  two  sections,  saying  he 
would  accept  the  renewal. 

"Mr.  Grover  tossed  Lincoln's  script 
into  a  receptacle,  and  he  also  put  by 
Mr'.  Booth's  letter. 

"Many  years  afterward  (Mr.  Grovev 
told  me)  in  looking  through  an  old 
trunk  to  get  letters  and  material  for  a 
book  he  was  writing,  be  came  across 
Mr.  Booth's  old  letter,  folded.  In3ide 
the  fold  of  the  letter  was  tne  strip  of 
newspaper   Lincoln   had  used  to  write 


Assassination 
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Grover,  Mrs.  Virginia  Pearl 


Salem  Writer  Reveals  Stenographic  Record 
Describing  Lincoln  by  Woman  Who  Knew  Hin 


Among  the  many  persons  who  were  proud  to  recall  that  they 
"knew  Lincoln"  was  the  late  Mrs.  Virginia  Pearl  Grover  of  McMinn- 
ville,  mother  of  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Toney  of  that  city.  On  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  11  years  ago — February  12,   1929 — Mrs.  Grover, 
though  quite  elderly,  addressed  a  group  at  a  Lincoln  day  banquet. 
Her  remarks  were  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous,  but  they 
were  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  Miss  Edna  Garfield  of  Salem.  Miss 
Garfield  has  preserved  the  manuscript  In  full.  She  has  permitted 
The  Statesman  to  reprint  a  portion  of  the  address.  Although  it  con- 
tained some  observations  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  life   and   character,  the 
portion  which  follows  is  limited  to  Mrs.  Grover's  description  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  she  saw  them  when  a  child. 
Father  Objected  to  Secession 
Mrs:  Grover  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Reed  Payran  who,   a 
prominent  Virginian,  had  sold  his  slaves  and  moved  to  Springfield, 
111.,  because  he  refused  to  live  in  a  state  which  threatened  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  In  Springfield  the  Payran  family  lived  almost  across 
the  street  from  the  Lincolns.  Mrs.  Grover's  description  follows: 
She  Saw  Lincoln  Often 
I  often  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  pass  by  a  few  days  after  we  moved 
there.  One  day  I  went  to  the  corner  to  meet  father,  who  was 
coming  home  to  his  dinner,  and  when  I  got  to  the  corner,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  there.  He  said:  "Ah,  my  little  neighbor,  you  didn't 
meet  the  man  you  expected  to."  And  he  reached  out  his  hand, 
and  I  reached  out  mine  instinctively,  and  walked  back  home  with 
him.  And  he  said,  "Virginia,  you  come  over  to  our  house  and 
talk  about  your  southern  home."  Well,  I  told  him  I  would  .  .  . 
Now  I  will  tell  you  about  Mr.  Lincoln — just  as  I  saw  him — 
as  I  knew  him.  I  was  just  a  little  child,  remember.  He  was  very 
tall  and  very  slender  ...  He  was  very  thin  in  the  face.  He  had 
long  lines  pressing  forward,  down,  and  he  had  the  longest  arms 
and  hands — and  the  longest  feet!   I  used  to  stand  and  look  at 
him,  and  wonder.  He  was  a  very  dark-complexioned  man. 

His  Eyes  Were  Hazel,  Not  Black 

It  is  said  that  his  eyes  were  black,  but  I  will  tell  you,  friends, 
they  were  not.  I  have  seen  him  too  many  times  for  that.  They 
were  a  very  dark  hazel,  and  very  penetrating,  but  kindly.  He 
would  just  look  out  from  them,  and  it,  seemed  he  could  just 
read  what  was  in  one's  very  mind;  and  when  he  would  be  walk- 
ing down  the  street — often  we  children  were  along,  and  would 
be  holding  his  hand — his  mind  didn't  seem  to  be  on  the  things 
along  the  way,  but  away,  away  off — like  there  was  something  in 
the  distance  that  he  must  meet  some  day. 

Now,  'his  clothes  were  never  new.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  on — and  we  lived  there  between 
three  and  four  years,  and  I  saw  him  every  day,  but  never  saw 


him  with  a  good  black  suit  on — he  always  wore  black;  but  his 
clothes,  were  always  scrupulously  clean. 

Stovepipe  Hat  Bent  on  one  Side 

He  wore  a  stovepipe  hat  bent  on  one  side.  Mother  used  to 
say,  "I  don't  see  why  Mr.  Lincoln  doesn't  stop  at  the  hatter's 
and  get  that  hat  straightened."  But  there  was  always  that  bend 
in  the  hat.  He  would  walk  down  the  street,  and  take  his  hat  off, 
and  fumble  around  in  his  pocket,  and  take  out  a  little  note  or 
something  and  read  it;  put  his  hat  back  on;  and  go  on  his  way. 
But  he  could  always  take  time  to  see  a  friend — a  friend,  and 
little  children. 

Now,  you  know  all  men  are  possessed  of  a  degree  of  per- 
suasiveness, or  they  never  would  acquire  a  wife.  And  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  endowed  with  a  greater  degree  of  that  quality  than 
any  other  man  I  have  known.  The  children  all  loved  him — • 
every  one  in  the  neighborhood  literally  loved  him! 
Mrs.  Lincoln  "Was  a  Character" 

Now,  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  women  always  say:  "Do  tell  us  how 
Mrs.  Lincoln  dressed!"  Well,  that  is  characteristic — something 
every  woman  likes  to  know  about.  And  she  was  a  character,  in 
her  way.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  as  tall  as  I  am  but — she  was 
immense — she  was  just  wide.  At  that  time  she  weighed  about 
200  pounds;  and  she  was  low-set.  She  had  a  very  round  face, 
and  high,  round  shoulders,  and  she  wore  her  hair  smoothed 
down — not  a  ruffle  or  curl  in  it;  it  was  done  up  in  a  smooth 
coil  at  the  back  of  her  head;  and  if  she  hadn't  had  such  a  wide 
face,  she  might  have  been  fairly  good-looking. 

Her  hair  and  eyes  were  dark  brown.  She  also  had  the 
southern  look — dark  complexioned.  She  had  a  fashion  of  wear- 
ing a  wreath  on  her  head.  You  will  never  see  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln  that  she  didn't  have  that  on.  The  wreath  was  made 
of  artificial  flowers  on  wire.  She  had  two  of  them.  One  she  kept 
hanging  just  inside  of  the  dining-room  door,  so  if  suddenly 
called  to  the  door  she  could  put  it  on — because  the  wreath  gave 
her  height  .  .  . 

President's  Wife  "Erratic" 

It  was  customary  in  that  day  to  wear  pantaloons.  The 
women  wore  them;  so  did  grown  girls.  And  Mrs.  Lincoln  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  over  the  "edge"  of  those  pantaloons  .  .  . 
It  was  very  immodest  to  show  a  lady's  ankle  .  .  .  but  you  can 
take  your  choice  of  seeing  that,  or  of  seeing  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  a 
vei'y  decollete  gown — but  very  low,  front  and  back.  She  went  to 
the  extreme  in  almost  everything  she  did  for  the  reason  that 
she  was  erratic  .  .  . 

In  that  day,  every  woman  wore  just  as  many  stiff  petti- 
coats as  she  could  get  on.  They  were  starched  very  stiff  so  as 
to  make  the  dress  stand  out.  Some  of  you  remember  when  our- 
dresses  had  four  or  five  widths  in  them  of  goods  gathered  intc 
a  band,  and  of  course  it  made  us  look  like  we  had  hoop-skirts 
on  .  .  .  And  so  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  wear  an  immense  supply  o 
petticoats,  and  she  looked  just  like  a  little  pillow  walking  dowi 
the  street. 
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Emancipator's  Birth,  Historic  Career  Recalled  Tomorrow 


Abraham  Lincoln— born  Feb.   13,     Scene  of  birth  near  Hodgenville, 
1809;  died  April  15,  1865.  Ky.,  in  Hardin  county. 


Mary   Todd,   later   Mrs.    Lincoln. 
Born  in  1818,  she  died  in  1882. 


4a  Lincoln  Was  inaugurated  president  in  I860. 


An  engraving  depicting  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor,  firing  upoi 

President  Lincoln  in  the  presidential  box  of  Ford's  theater,  Wash 

Ington.  Anril  14,  1865. 
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Grub  ft,   Mrs.  Lucy- 
La  Crosse  Tribune 


•  TRIE 


Reaches  95 


Mrs.  Lucy  Grubb,  Viroqua's 
oldest  resident,  observed  her  95th 
birthday  yesterday. 


Oldest  Viroquan 
Is  95  Years  Old 

Mrs.  Lucy  Grubb  Marks 
Birthday  In  The  Best 
Of  Health  And  Spirits 

Viroqua,  Wis. — (Special) —  Sat- 
urday marked  the  95th  birthday 
anniversary  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Grubb, 
Viroqua's  oldest  resident.  The 
event  was  delightfully  observed  by 
a  group  of  friends  and  relatives  at 
the  new  home  of  her  granddaugh- 
ter, Dorothy  Hanson  on  East  South 
street. 

In  the  best  of  health  and  spirits, 
Mrs.  Grubb  chatted  happily,  of 
past  and  present  happenings. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  set- 
tlement and  growth  of  Vernon 
county  is  the  life  of  this  remark- 
able woman,  who  is  of  the  same 
family  tree  as  the  illustrious 
Nancy  Hanks,  mother  of  Abroham 
Lincoln.  With  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Crume,  she  came 
from  Illinois  in  1849  when  Viroqua 
was  practically  a  wilderness,  and 
has  been  a  continuous  resident  of 
this  vicinity  since  that  time. 
Taught  At  16 

When  but  16  years  of  age,  she 
taught  her  first  school  at  Rising 
Sun.  {She  continued  to  teach  in 
the  log^  school  houses  of  Vernon 
and  Crawford  county  for  a  period 
of  eight  years.  The  highest  sal- 
ary she  ever  received  was  $26  per 
month.  The  average  price  was 
$15. 


"When  I  commenced  my  first 
term  of  school,"  Mrs.  Grubb  re- 
lates, "I  was  dressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  for  I  wore  my  first 
calico  dress,  the  material  for 
which  cost  40  cents  a  yard.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  I  had  worn 
dresses  of  muslin  then  in  vogue, 
dyed  brown,  or  grey  from  the  bark 
of  trees.  A  calico  dress  was  then 
considered  a  luxury." 

Very  Industrious 

Her  industrious  habits,  which  be- 
gan in  youth,  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  life  of  Mrs.  Grubb. 
During  the  past  year  she  made 
several  quilts  which  she  gave  as 
Christmas  gifts  to  relatives.  Her 
gardens  each  year  are  inspirations 
to  the  younger  generation.  She 
raises  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  does 
all  the  hoeing  and  weeding  and 
cans  or  dries  the  vegetables  for 
winter  use.  From  a  large  straw- 
berry patch,  last  year,  she  picked 
and  canned  quarts  of  fruit,  can- 
ning also-  rhubarb,  plums  and  ap- 
ples grown  on  her  premises.  The 
sage  for  her  Thanskgiving  turkey 
dressing  was  also  from  her  garden. 

She  possesses  a  wonderful  mem- 
ory and  often  supplies  students 
and  reporters  with  dates  and  ac- 
curate information.  A  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edna  Post,  resides  with  her. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mrs.  Olaf 
Hanson  has  honored  her  grand- 
mother with  birthday  parties.  In 
attendance  each  year  is  Mrs. 
James  Tressider  whose  86th  birth- 
day was  observed  Thursday. 


Read  the  Tribune  Want  Ads. 
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From  Lincoln  to  Landon 


/0  -  4  L   -Ji, 


Dr.  William  M.  Guilford,  one-hundred-four-year-old  Civil  War 
veteran,  who  cast  one  of  the  votes  which  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
the  Presidency,  and  who  will  also  give  Governor  Alf  M.  Landon  a 
vote  on  November  3.    Dr.  Guilford  makes  his  home  in  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Doctor,  104,  Helped  Elect 
Lincoln,  Hell  Aid  Landon 


He  voted  for  Lincoln! 

And  he's  going  to  vote  for  Lan- 
don! 

That  Is  the  record  set  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Guilford,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  who 
in  addition  has  several  other  dis- 
tinctions. 

Among  them  are  these: 

He  has  always  voted  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  He  is  104  years  old. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  17th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Cavalry 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  is  the 
oldest  living  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Guilford  announced  his  In- 
tention to  support  Governor  Alf  M. 
Landon   and   Colonel  Frank  Knox 


at  the  polls  on  November  3  on  the 
occasion  of  filling  out  a  member- 
ship card  in  the  Republican  Ser- 
vice League,  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  war  veterans,  of  which  Colo- 
nel Vincent  A.  Carroll  is  Pennsyl- 
vania chairman. 

"I  find  Governor  Landon  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  convic- 
tions," he  said:  "The  Government 
will  be  safe  in  his  hands.  I  hope 
it  is  so  ordained." 

Dr.  Guilford  cast  his  first  vote  in 
1853.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Society,  and  for  30 
years  was  president  of  the  medical 
staff  of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Lebanon. 


u;iu  v  \^r 


A  Neio  Story  of  Lincoln. — It  was  1  oid 
recently  by  John  P.  Gulliver,  of  Ar  clo- 
ver, in  a  sermon.  He  was  acquairted 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  before  the  war,  and  one 
day  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  was 
able  to  put  his  thoughts  in  such  compact 
form  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  simple 
language— for  all  knew  that  Lincoln  had 
never  had  the  advantages  of  the  schools. 

"Well,"  said  the  future  President,  in  a 
slow,  easy  way,  "if  I've  got  any  power 
that  way,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  suppose  I 
came  to  get  it.  You  see  when  I  was  a 
boy,  over  in  Indiana,  all  the  local  politi- 
cians used  to  come  to  our  cabin  to  discuss 
politics  with  my  father.  And  I  used  to 
sit  by  and  listen  to  them,  but  father  would- 
n't let  me  ask  many  questions,  and  there 
were  a  good  many  things  I  didn't  under- 
stand. Well,  I'd  go  to  my  room  in  the 
attic  and  sit  down, or  pace  back  and  forth, 
till  I  made  out  just  what  they  meant. 
And  then  I'd  lie  awake  for  hours,  often- 
times, just  a  putting  their  ideas  into 
words  that  the  boys  round  our  way  could 
understahd." 

Here  lay  the  rare  power  of  that  great, 
self-taught  intellect.  He  studied  over 
the  ideas  of  others  until  he  had  fully  mas- 
tered them  for  himself,  and  then  he  stud- 
ied the  expression  of  those  ideas  until  he 
was  able  to  clothe  them  in  words  which 
could  be  at  once  easily  understood  by  all 
the  common  people.  He  thus  taught  his 
mind  to  seize  and  assimilate  every  idea 

that  came  within  its  reach  and  to  present 
it  to  popular  assemblies  in  a  way  neither 
to  be  misunderstood  nor  forgotten.—  Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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A  Short  Sermon  for  Today 


By    REV.    JOHN    R.    GUNN 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Today  the  nation  celebrates  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  observe  Lincoln's  birth- 
day for  what  he  achieved  for  the 
country.  But  there  is  a  higher  and 
more  worth-whiie  reason  for  observ- 
ing it  than  that.  It  is  this:  It  helps 
us  to  be  better  men  and  women  and 
better  citizens  to  think  of  Lincoln 
and  ponder  his  character. 

I  believe  that  Lincoln  was  the  mast 
remarkable,  if  not  the  most  lovable 
character  ever  born  beneath  the 
American  flag.  When  men  were  in 
doubt  he  gave  them  wise  counsel. 
When  they  faltered  he  inspired  them 
with  new  courage.  He  taught  us  how 
to  love  truth  and  yet  be  charitable; 
how  to  hate  wrong  without  giving  a 
personal  insult. 

Probably  Lincoln  was  the  kindest 
and  most  indulgent  man  that  ever 
ruled  a  nation.  He  had  the  power 
of  a  despot,  but  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  he  was  as  gentle  and  tender  as 
a  child.  If  he  ever  abused  his  power, 
it  was  in  showing  mercy  and  being 
kind. 

The  first  time  I  was  ever  outside 
of  my  native  state  of  Georgia  was 
when  I  went  on  a  visit  to  Chicago  in 
my  early  manhood.  In  Lincoln  park. 
Chicago,  there  is  a  statue  of  Lincoln. 


That  statue  became  an  attraction  to 
me,  and  I  visited  it  many  times  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  the  great  city.  People 
from  everywhere  come  and  stand  in 
its  presence  and  talk  in  tender  tones. 
I  never  shall  forget  how  I  felt  when 
I  stood  beneath  it.  There  was  the 
tall  straight  figure,  the  bowed  -head, 
the  long  arms,  the  sad  but  kindly 
face.  Looking  into  that  face  and 
thinking  of  the  great  soul  behind  it, 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  my  heart  and  life. 

Time  may  crumble  that  great 
statue  into  dust,  but  time  will  never 
erase  the  name  and  memory  of  Lin- 
coln from  the  heart  of  mankind.  So 
long  as  justice  sits  upon  the  throne 
of  the  universe,  so  long  as  mercy  falls 
from  the  bending  heavens,  so  long  as 
truth  is  preferable  to  falsehood,  the 
qualities  and  principles  that  made  up 
the  character  of  this  wonderful  man 
cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  As  the 
years  roll  by  and  man  broadens  and 
deepens  in  the  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  purest  and  best  in  the  human 
soul,  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
will  become  dearer  and  dearer  still 
and  his  memory  will  never  wither 
from  the  earth. 

Let  every  American  citizen,  this 
day,  pay  due  reverence  and  homage 
to  that  great  name — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Lincoln  national  Life  Foundation, 
Ft . Wayne ,    Indiana . 

IVaOQ  kj  J.  to   ,  "° 

Your  circular  Inquiring  as  to  the  oldest  person 
in  Ohio  who  heard  saw  or  knew  Abraham  Lincoln,  received. 

jfe  know  of  one  man  in  this  part  of  the  state  who 
heard  Lincoln  speak  on  one  occasion.  Phis  is  J.H.Guthrie, 
druggist  in  Conneaut,  Ohio.  He  is  the  oldest  registered 
active  druggist  in  Ohio,  {as  been  in  the  "business  con- 
tinuously Lor  more  than  $5  years,  excepting  for  the  pe- 
riod of  two  or  three  year;,  while  he  uas  serving  with  the 
colors  in.  the  Civil  .;ar.  So  Par  as  I  know  he  is  the  last 
Grand  Lrmy  man  in  this  vicinity  v/ho  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  business. 


Very  truly  yours , 


Arthur 


E.Towne,  Hiditor 
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